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THE ARMAMENTS OF THE FUTURE.—WHERE 
WILL THEY STOP? 
BY FREDERIC PASSY. 
Translated from La Conférence Interparlementaire. 


Under this double title, well calculated to invite atten- 
tion, a superior officer, a retired colonel of cavalry, 
Colonel Thomas, honorably known for his important 
labors in connection with the newspaper, Le Temps, has 
just published, from the military publishing house of 
Charles Lavauzelle, a brochure well worthy of the careful 
attention of war men and of peace men. 

I do not need to say that it is as a peace man that I 
think I ought to make mention of it, and it is as such that 
the author has done me the honor of sending me a copy 
of it. He wishes to know the opinion of an advocate of 
arbitration. He himself makes appeal to arbitration, we 
shall see for what purpose and under what conditions. 

It will be guessed, without the necessity of calling at- 
tention to the fact, that it is the author’s purpose to pro- 
test against the monstrous development of present-day 


armaments, and that his utterance is a cry of alarm, com- 
ing from the ranks of those whose business has been war, 
in view of the dangers with which war threatens civiliza- 
tion. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that 
the author repudiates war and comes and enrolls himself, 
intentionally, in the ranks of his enemies. 

It is not war, however, which he arraigns ; so he seems 
to think. But what he dislikes is the manner in which it 
will have to be carried on hereafter. War, that is the 
appeal to force for settling differences between nations ; 
war, that is the meeting of two armies vying with each 
other for the supremacy, struggling for independence, for 
territory, for riches, for influence, not only does the good 
colonel believe in this, but he considers it one of the ne- 
cessities of human existence; nay, more; he admires it, 
glorifies it, loves it. War to him, as well as to many of 
those who have been engaged in it, is one of the noblest 
manifestations of that energy which creates human great- 
ness. It tests character; it cultivates patriotism; it 
produces heroes ; it prevents peoples from being corrupted 
by selfishness. It has its sad aspects, certainly, but it 
has also its intoxication and its glory. A fine battle, in 
which are freely exhibited those brilliant qualities which 
are called war-like virtues, is one of those scenes which 
lift man above himself; it is, Colonel ‘Thomas says in so 
many words, a beautiful tournament to which people go 
as to a festival. 

This is all on one condition, however, which war, such 
as it threatens to become, will never again be able to 
realize; viz., that in this encounter in which the lot of 
the country even is sometimes at stake, men shall still 
count for something; that it shall be they, who, by their 
courage, their penetration, their decision, in a word their 
personal action, shall be the real agents in the struggle, 
instead of the blind and irresistible machines without 
conscience and without soul of which they shall be only 
the helpless victims; that “the foot soldier may be able 
to use his bayonet, the cavalier his sabre and his horse, 
that the artilleryman may not be liable at any moment to 
see his battery dismantled by a projectile whose effects a 
savant has quietly prepared in his laboratory, and that 
fine-looking men, healthy and vigorous, the strength and 
hope of their generation, may not be annihilated without 


fighting, By treacherous explosives.” 
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Fighting thus understood, these ‘‘ butcheries at a dis- 
tance,” in which people smite and are smitten without 
seeing anything, these ‘‘ mechanical slaughters” gotten 
up by chemists and engineers, in which men are nothing 
more than those animals which are put by thousands into 
the slaughter houses of Chicago to be there automati- 
cally turned into, bacon and sausage,— all this, says 
Colonel Thomas, ‘‘ is no longer war.” And if that is 
what science leads us to make of it, there is only one 
course left and that is to throw away the science. ‘I 
admire science,” he adds, ‘‘ when it is employed by good 
men like Pasteur in relieving the human race, but it sad- 
dens me greatly when it seeks only to destroy.” 

And, seized with alarm and horror at the thought of 
this irresistible power of destruction put by science at the 
disposal of the armies of the future, he asks with indig- 
nant feeling if it is not about time to take measures to 
stop its progress ; if it would not be proper, for example, 
to interdict the use of explosive balls, rapid-firing guns, 
dispersive shells, melinite, roburite, dynamite, even 
smokeless powder ‘‘ which disconcerts all the received 
tactics and no longer leaves any opportunity for personal 
bravery.” 

It is for this reason that he would have recourse to in- 
ternational arbitration, convinced, he says, that the senti- 
ment of reprobation which he experiences is shared in by 
all men of feeling, and not less convinced that if reason- 
able laws of war were once formulated by a collective 
judgment no nation would dare to depart from them. 

I need not say that I share perfectly the feelings in- 
spired in Colonel Thomas and many of the better officers 
by the perspective of the frightful butcheries which war, 
with the means which it possesses to-day, holds in re- 
serve for the nations imprudent enough to allow them- 
selves to be drawn into it. I have expressed myself a 
hundred times on the subject, I am doing so every day, 
and there is no occasion for repeating myself here. 

But, it is still war, I say, begging the pardon of those 
who, under the new aspects, find it very frightful and re- 
fuse to recognize it because, while developing its power, 
it has developed its defects, as it was fated that it should 
do. Iam sure their talk and action will be in vain; they 
wil] not succeed in preventing the purpose of war from 
being to destroy, to kill, to ravage, to exterminate. I 
may add that it is deceiving one’s self to imagine that it 
has not always been so, and to set over against the 
frightful picture of the destructions of the future some 
picture of war in the past as a gentle and restrained 
affair. Colonel Thomas recalls Fontenoy and the famous 
utterance: Messieurs les Anglais, tirez les premiers! 
(Englishmen, shoot first). This, he says, did not pre- 
vent Marshall de Saxe from winning a splendid victory. 
They fought with this chivalric courtesy in those times. 
Yes, a chivalric courtesy on the part of the chiefs, for 
whom their men, living playthings of the day, spere noth- 


ing but ten-pins set up on the table, a larger or a smaller 
number of whom were to be knocked down in order to 
win the game. Chivalric courtesy! which did not pre- 
vent the bulk of the two armies from being, as is the case 
to-day, food for cannon, no more than it prevented the 
peaceable populations from being ruined, trodden under 
foot, pillaged as they were, alas! it is only too well re- 
membered, by Turenne in the Palatinate, and as it is im- 
possible that they would be to-day. 

Was it not in reference to this battle of Fontenoy that 
the Marquis of Argenson wrote to Voltaire: ‘* Triumph 
is the most beautiful thing in the world. The shouts of 
‘long live the king;’ the hats in the air on the end of 
bayonets ; the compliments of the leader to his warriors ; 
the visiting of the entrenchments, the villages and the re- 
doubts so intact; the joy, the glory, the tenderness. 
But the platform of all that is human blood.” 

Struggles hand to hand, in which nevertheless what 
was done and with whom one had to do was much less 
seen than is generally supposed; granted. But it was 
always slaughter; and slaughter which was none the 
better because the slayer himself held the knife and felt 
the flesh of his victim quivering in his hand. Heroic 
struggles; granted. But they were frightful struggles, 
in which, as at Leipzig and as in Italy in 1859, cannon 
were seen to pass over the bodies of the wounded and 
sometimes of the unwounded, crushing limbs and breasts 
under their wheels and literally sinking in human mud. 
Heroic struggles ; but struggles in which, as after the tak- 
ing of Magdeburg by Tilly, cities were given up to pillage 
for several days, because it was necessary to give a little 
loose rein to the soldier, and which had as their inevitable 
accompaniment all the atrocities of that war of the Avari 
and the Bulgari recounted by Voltaire in Candide, atroci- 
ties at which our fathers laughed, as Madame de Sévigné 
laughed at the hanging of the Bretons, so familiar were 
they with them, but the recital of which we can no longer 
to-day endure, because a new sense of pity has been 
awakened in us, affecting the heart even of men of war. 

An expression of Marshall Bosquet has often been 
cited (Colonel Thomas cites it in his turn) in reference 
to the fierceness of his Algerian sharp-shooters at Inker- 
man: ‘* They are panthers leaping about among the 
bushes.” The fate of circumstances, alas! may some- 
times constrain men to become panthers. But men were 
not made to be panthers, and war inevitably condemns 
them to be so. It is precisely because people are begin- 
ning to perceive this, that war is beginning to be con- 
demned on all hands. 

Let us try then to see things as they are. No—in spite 
of appearances, the frightful power of destruction with 
which science has endowed war, has not rendered it more 
cruel, although it has perhaps rendered it more deadly. 
It has rendered its cruelty more visible, by enabling it to 
deal heavier blows, and by stripping it of everything 
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which could conceal its horror. On the moral side as on 
the physical it has suppressed the smoke of powder. It 
has awakened in all, and in men of war first, a repulsion 
hitherto dormant. The pamphlet which suggests to me 
these reflections is nothing more than a manifestation of 
this new spirit and of the way in which the methods of 
war are beginning to be viewed. In this account it de- 
served to be mentioned, and I thank the author for giving 
me opportunity to call attention to it. 

It deserves to be mentioned from another point of view, 
and, with Colonel Thomas's permission, because of an- 
other illusion, which I am far from reproaching him with ; 
an illusion, furthermore, which is only half so, because it 
has some real foundation in fact. 

Colonel Thomas, in order to bring about that humani- 
zation of war which seems to him desirable, but which 
might prove to be merely a way of developing the evil 
while seeming to render it inactive, proposes an inter- 
national arbitration. Simply by pronouncing this word, 
he renders a spontaneous and important tribute to the 
as yet too much contested value of a method of proceed- 
ing which many times already has prevented war, and 
which, if unable to abolish it everywhere and always, tends 
at least to render it rarer and to render the human race 
unaccustomed to it. But he makes a mistake, if he will 
pardon me for saying so, in asking of arbitration what 
arbitration can not give. War is war, and all the agree- 
ments in the world will never prevent it from being war. 
Pity is a beautiful thing ; but when the cannon is speak- 
ing there is no place for pity; when war is declared self- 
possession is gone and can not be recovered; one must 
conquer, must defend himself. All means are good, be- 
cause all become necessary. The human beast is un- 
muzzled. It is useless to tell him to withhold his claws 
and his teeth. It is his business to bite and rend. If 
you do not wish him to do so; if you do not 
wish by his help to call out all the demons of 
hell, do not unmuzzle him. In other words do not try to 
civilize barbarism. Do not seek to render violence rea- 
sonable and humane. Do not attempt to forbid fire to 
burn and the sword to smite. Do better; extinguish the 
sparks before the fire breaks out. Keep the sword in the 
scabbard and do not let it getout. Reconcile differences, 
before they become open hostilities. And since you have 
confidence in international arbitration, since its increas- 
ing influence has brought you, in spite of yourself, to 
invoke its intervention, ask it todo away with wars in- 
stead of requesting it to mollify them. This is more 
efficacious, and less difficult; for it is a thing which is 
constantly being done. 

Another word before laying down my pen. There is 
another incident of Inkerman which Colonel Thomas 
must know and which he has not mentioned. It is the 
incident of that English officer who wanted to go over the 
battle field. On the day after the engagement he could 


not resist the temptation to doso, and seized with a vio- 
lent attack of fever he kept repeating: ‘* Take away from 
me these corpses.” He had gone mad, you will say. 
Perhaps. But humanity will not become wise until the 
day when it shall have been seized with that species of 
madness. 


THE NATION’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR PEACE. 

Address delivered at the New England Convention of the 
National Reform Association held at Boston in February, 1895. 

BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL. D. 

A nation’s responsibility for making and keeping 
peace, in its relations to other nations, is the same as 
that of the individual in his relations to others. There 
is not one moral law for men and another for nations. 
The principles which ought to govern the life and con- 
duct of the one are equally obligatory in the case of the 
other. The moral law is as unbending, the conscience as 
imperative when a man voluntarily compounds his deeds 
with those of other men as when he acts alone. What- 
ever in principle is a crime for a man is a crime fora 
nation. 

Individuals are under obligation, according to accessi- 
ble light, to accept and to follow the moral law of right, 
and the Christian law of love. Nothing else dare be as- 
serted of nations. The Golden Rule spans the seas and 
reaches across national frontiers as well as over the dis- 
tances which separate individual men. It is a radically 
false position that a nation exists for itself alone, for the 
exclusive good of its own people. It exists for others 
as for itself. The law of love and of self-sacrifice is an 
essential part, is indeed the very highest part of the ex- 
pression of its outgoing life. No nation, therefore, can 
rightly be called Christian which does not, in its relations 
to all other peoples, follow this law. If it be impossible, 
as has been asserted in prominent quarters, to found and 
conduct a State on the principles contained in the sermon 
on the mount, then no Christian nation can ever exist. 
From all this it follows that positive peace-making, not 
peace-keeping merely but the effort to bring the peoples 
of the earth to a permanent state of peace and harmoni- 
ous co-operation, is the very highest of the nation’s obli- 
gations. 

The responsibility of a nation rests upon its geographi- 
cal position and limits; its intellectual and moral en- 
lightenment ; its power of exerting influence, whether 
this be material, intellectual or moral; its religious, 
social and political ideals and purposes; and its general 
historic character and development. Looked at from 
these various standpoints, it will be easily seen that 
responsibility for the creation and maintenance of the 
peace of the world rests upon the United States as upon 
no other country. 

Our country is predestined by its geographical position 
and extent to be the peace-maker of the world; it ought 
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to give all diligence to make its calling and election sure. 
With the exception of the northern and about half of the 
southern frontier (and the exception is of no great im- 
portance) we have no border line connecting us with 
other nations. The wide seas intervene. This separa- 
tion naturally relieves us of many of the complications 
and anxieties which arise from close proximity. It tends 
to make us a quiet, peace-loving, peace-secking, unarmed 
people. ‘This has been its practical effect. It has been 
diflicult to maintain a militia on our soil. No effort has 
ever been made to have much of a standing army, and our 
navy, about which we have been most tempted to sin, has 
led a precarious existence. It is true that by reason of the 
cable and the swifter-growing ships we are constantly 
getting nearer to other countries and are in increasing 
danger of losing the peaceful spirit which our isolation 
has had much to do with creating. But the isolation can 
never be wholly overcome and will continue to exert a 
benign influence. 

Though set apart we have been set in a large and good- 
ly place. We have no excuse for coveting any nation’s 
climate or soil or productions. We have these in a vari- 
ety nowhere else known. We need not fret ourselves 
into a fighting spirit by seeking an outlet by sea to the 
rest of the world, as Russia is doing on the east and the 
west, for all the paths of the oceans are open to us. With 
thirteen thousand miles of seacoast, we need not envy 
any nation a few island stations. God, in his geographic 
and historic providences, has thus set us apart that he 
might build up among the nations of the earth one with a 
new spirit, and thus lead the world to peace. We may 
thwart his purposes by selfishness, narrowness, fear and 
the wish to be like the armor-clad peoples across the 
water, but we cannot do this without basely trampling 
under our feet his clearly expressed intentions as to our 
destiny. 

Our responsibility arising from intellectual and moral 
enlightenment is very great. We are fond of talking 
about our great public school system and the privileges of 
a common education which it gives to all citizens. High- 
er education is well developed among us for a compara- 
tively large proportion of our youth. Making proper 
allowance for national buncombe from which the most of 
us suffer more or less, we may safely assert that intel- 
lectual enlightenment for the people as a whole is con- 
siderably greater in the United States than in any other 
part of the world. Morally our responsibility is still 
larger. No other nation, with possibly one exception, 
has had such a schooling in Christian morals. The Bible 
has been our text-book in practical ethics. Fifty millions 
of our people, however poorly they may have profited 
from its instruction, have been in contact with it from 
their childhood. I have been repeatedly told, on the con- 
tinent of Europe, by thoughtful men, that it is the Bible 
which has made usa great people. It has certainly made 


us a responsible people. The sermon on the mount is 
the moral light according to which it is our national duty 
to walk. Neither the people, nor Congresses, nor Cabi- 
nets, nor Presidents can be excused in the least from this 
high obligation. 

Passing to the power to exert influence, the United 
States here certainly stands alone. Her great extent and 
variety of territory ; her population already nearly double 
in size that of any other civilized country, if we exclude 
Russia from the list; her vast wealth and inexhaustible re- 
sources ; her general intellectual enlightenment and moral 
and religious advantages ; the character of her civil and 
political institutions ;—all these invest her with a tremen- 
dous power of influencing the world’s destinies. If the 
American people were as quick to recognize the excep- 
tional responsibilities imposed by this peculiar position of 
influence as they are to pride themselves on the reputa- 
tion which it is supposed to bring, our spread-eagleism 
would all die and our already fairly commendable zeal to 
promote the good of the world would be enlarged into an 
earnest, united, persistent and heroic effort, along all 
lines, to bring the family of nations to realize the highest 
attainable ideal of brotherhood and mutual helpfulness. 

Looking a little closer, we find that much of our re- 
sponsibility arises from our professed religious, social 
and political ideals and purposes. What a nation intelli- 
gently and conscientiously professes to be determines in 
no small measure what it ought to do. In religion, we 
are built on freedom of conscience. Church and State 
have no connection. The Christian people group them- 
selves into religious organizations according to their 
preferences. According to our theory no man can be 
forced to be a Christian, or hindered in the least from be- 
coming one. Socially, we are built on simple manhood. 
We profess to have no caste, no class distinctions either 
temporary or permanent. Our social circles and groups 
form and break up according to individual preferences, 
pursuits and conveniences. Our political claims are free- 
dom and self-government, equality of right and privilege 
for all before the law. These great religious, social and 
political principles faithfully carried out naturally lead to 
peace, for peace always follows in the footsteps of liberty 
Furthermore they are a proclamation of peace in advance. 
Whoever announces that he will live by them declares his 
purpose to live in peace with his fellowmen. Our nation 
in founding itself on these principles has renounced forever 
the supposed right of conquest. It has declared in the 
most solemn manner that it will treat with justice, and 
respect the rights of every other nation, however weak 
and defenceless ; that it will do as it would be done 
by; that it will abstain from every sort of open or 
covert interference with the affairs of others. The 
réle which by the nature of our institutions we have 
assumed before the world has laid upon us the high obli- 
gation to manifest straightforwardness, kindness and 
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forbearance in all our foreign affairs. ‘* A spirited 
foreign policy,” in the usual sense of the expression, is 
utterly unworthy of a nation into whose whole structure 
are built the principles of freedom and equal rights. 

How has the nation met its responsibility ? 

Though there are dark spots here and there and plenty 
of guilt for low motives and bad spirit, yet there is much 
in the record of the 108 years since the creation of the 
constitution of which no one need be ashamed. Of inter- 
national wars we have had only three in all that time, and 
these combined covered a period of less than five years. 
The war of 1812 lasted two and a half years aud was a 
piece of international misfortune quite as much as of 
international crime. An ocean cable would certainly 
have prevented it. The light of history shows that the 
American sin of impatience and hot-headedness was quite 
as much the cause of the war as the British sin of im- 
pressment. It was condemned by many of our citizens 
at the time, especially in New England, and very few 
well-read people can now be found who justify it. The 
little war with Algiers lasted only a few weeks and has 
been practically forgotten. The two years’ war with 
Mexico was chargeable to the crime of slavery, and is 
now universally condemned. At the time many of the 
best citizens of the country were amazed and indignant at 
the government’s folly in entering into it. Lowell, writing 
of the war at the time, said: 

Ez fer war, I call it murder,— 
There you hey it plain an’ flat ; 

I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that, 

We have had, then, in our history more than one hun- 
dred years of peace with other nations and less than five 
years of war, and we have had the national honesty and 
conscientiousness to confess in considerable measure our 
guilt in connection with these five years. This is no 
mean record. 

The peace of the world has been powerfully promoted 
also by our union of States and by the Supreme Court 
which constitutes in reality a great inter-state tribunal, 
of the same type, in many respects, as that which it is 
proposed to establish for the nations of the world. It is 
true that the light of this union went nearly out during the 
bloody days of the civil war. This war, one of the 
wickedest in the history of the world, was the inevitable 
outcome of the monstrous crime of slavery, of which the 
whole nation, not the South only, was deeply guilty. 
The guilt of the war was the guilt of slavery, which was a 
concrete and wholesale denial of every principle of liberty 
and free government, a huge national lie, which came 
back to scorch and blister the lips that uttered it. But 
in spite of these dark and horrible years, whose fruits we 
are still reaping, the union of the States which began with 
the first federation of the colonies has gone steadily on 
until it has built itself into a massive structure extending 


from ocean to ocean, whose two chief pillars are entire 
local self-government and complete national union and co- 
operation. The result of this union has been, with the 
exception mentioned, an unbroken and ever deepening 
peace. Differences between the States, where there have 
been any (there have been almost none), have gone to 
the Supreme Court and there been settled with less diffi- 
culty than differences between individuals in the ordi- 
nary courts of law. The United States of North America 
are the prefiguration and the first historical exemplifica- 
tion of what is sometime, in some form, to be the 
United States of the world, the result of which shall be 
universal and perpetual peace. 

Our theory that a man of any land has a right to choose 
his home wherever he can find one and change it as often 
as he pleases has done much to break down international 
prejudices and exclusiveness, and thus prepare the way 
for peace. Up to the beginning of this century it was 
held that a man owes perpetual allegiance to the country 
in which he was born. This theory of slavery to country 
the United States has destroyed. Whoever becomes a 
naturalized citizen of this country ceases to owe any 
allegiance to his native land, whether he be at home or on 
the remotest foreign shore. The same is true of an 
American who chooses to adopt the citizenship of an- 
other country. By opening our citizenship to people of 
all lands we have proclaimed aloud the brotherhood and 
essential equality of right and privilege of all men. 

The influence of this doctrine and practice in breaking 
down hostilities between the nations and bringing them 
into closer sympathy with each other can not be over- 
estimated. It is painful to have to record that we have 
ina very wicked way belied our own teaching in our 
treatment of one or two peoples, notably of the Chinese, 
but this bit of national folly and iniquity we shall soon 
get over. 

The United States has likewise nobly met its responsi- 
bility for peace by arbitrating nearly all of its difficulties 
with foreign countries, by acting as arbitrator between 
other nations and by using its good offices to bring other 
governments to adjust their conflicts by peaceful means. 
Over against the three wars mentioned above we are able 
to set thirty-seven cases in which our country has settled 
important differences with other nations by arbitration, 
nearly as many as all other countries combined can show. 
In nearly a dozen instances the President of the United 
States has been called upon to act as arbitrator for other 
powers, and in recent years our ambassadors, ministers 
and consuis have been doing much to promote peace in all 
quarters of the globe. 

In view of the historic record which the nation has 
thus made and the character which it has built up before 
the world, it must be confessed that its reponsibility 
stands much higher to-day than ever before. The respon- 
sibility is further hightened by the fact that the old world 
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is just now possessed by an unaccountable military mania 
which is pushing the nations on to financial ruin and to a 
social and political cataclysm whose disastrous conse- 
quences, unless prevented in some way, can be only dimly 
guessed. If a nation was ever needed to stand up as a 
bulwark against militarism, it is at the present hour. 
There is none but ours to do this. The rest have gone 
too far wrong already. Will our country do its 
duty? Will it stand by its historic character and 
record, or will it allow itself to be carried away 
with the general flood of senseless rivalry in war 
preparation? It is too early yet to answer the question 
fully. What the answer will have to be is certain if the 
present movement for the universal introduction of mili- 
tary instruction into the public schools and the movement 
for a forced militia service in the States come to realiza- 
tion. We can not yet believe that these movements will 
be allowed to accomplish their purpose. Opposition to 
them is growing throughout the country as their real signi- 
ficeance becomes known. They are so thoroughly un- 
American, so fraught with danger to our civil and relig- 
ious liberties, that the people ought to rise up in common 
accord and stop them. We do not conceal from our- 
selves that there is imminent danger from them, and we 
raise our voice in solemn protest against them as un- 
worthy of our country, as contradictory to the spirit of 
our institutions, and therefore as unpatriotic. 

It has been seriously proposed to increase our standing 
army. There is not the shadow of an excuse for doing 
this, as is clear from the fact that each advocate of it 
gives a different reason for doing it. Of this increase to 
any serious extent there is no immediate danger, though 
it will be the necessary outcome of military extension if 
undertaken along other lines. 

In the matter of the navy we are going steadily astray 
and no one can prophesy where the evil will stop. Now 
that the work has been commenced, the war spirits, the 
alarmists, the imitators among us will never be satisfied 
until the United States navy is as large as that of Eng- 
land, and then the cry will be raised, as it is now con- 
tinually raised in England, that we must have a fleet of 
war-ships twice as numerous as that of any other nution. 
If our greatness and glory, if our national defences are 
to be found along this line, then we must go to the front 
at whatever cost. Do the people want this? Will they 
permit it? 

If I had the ear of my country, a country of whose 
record, in spite of her faults, every citizen has .a right to 
be proud, I should say, unhesitatingly, that we ought to 
move in exactly the opposite direction. The more nearly 
unarmed we shall be, the more respected, the stronger 
and the safer we shall be. The great problem of the 
world to-day is international reconciliation, the arrest of 
militarism, disarmament. God by unmistakable provi- 
dences has appointed us to lead in the solution. We can 


never cure the evil by taking part in it. We should dare 
to do our duty and then trust in God, as we profess to do. 
We ought not, therefore, to build another war vessel. 
We already have enough to serve as symbols of power, 
to create all the friction necessary between us and other 
peoples. It is undeniable that we were never more 
secure, never more respected, never more prosperous and 
happy than when twenty years ago our navy consisted 
largely of a lot of rotting hulks. The alarmists may ex- 
plain this fact as they will, but they cannot deny it. The 
time of international aggression is almost entirely gone 
by. Conscience and mutual respect between nations 
stand for something now. No nation has the least dis- 
position to attack us; quite the contrary. No nation 
would think of attacking us, if we had not one single 
war-ship, not one single coast-defence gun. If we should 
begin in our small way the work of disarmament, we should 
thereby build up, in the respect thus created for us among 
other nations, a national defence greater than has ever 
been possessed by anyland. Do not think me jesting, or 
playing with simple fancies. What I say I take for one 
of the soberest of the sober truths. It is always safe to 
stake the destiny of a nation on what is right. 

We stand at this hour of our national life at the part- 
ing of the ways. Calling us from one direction comes 
the sound of the martial drum beat, the shout of gather- 
ing armies, the syren song of the ‘‘ pomp and circum- 
stance” of war, the clang of the armor-clad old world, 
the cry of the wounded and dying past, the voice of fear 
and distrust which fly to bayonets and cannon for defence. 
From the other road comes the call of love and truth, of 
spiritual freedom, of civil and religious liberty ; the voice 
of our national destiny, of peace and good-will and 
human brotherhood; the voice of the happy and trustful 
future; the voice of the Prince of Peace. 

Which way shall we turn our feet? 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 
BY HODGSON PRATT, ESQ. 


For years past it has been prophesied by a few persons 
that the Egyptian Question mvst, sooner or later, arrive 
at an acute stage, and bring England and France into 
collision. For years past those who foresaw this danger 
have implored the British Government to find some way 
out of the false position in which our country has been 
placed by her occupation of Egypt. Yet we have contin- 
ued to drift toward the breakers, and now they appear to 
be in sight. It is for Parliament to recognize the serious 
gravity of the situation, and to demand that, without a 
moment’s delay, the Government should take that course 
which is demanded alike by justice and good policy. 
How stands the case? It has often been stated in these 
columns, but it must be stated once more. In the first 
place we occupy Egypt, a foreign country, absolutely 
without a title. We did not conquer it, and we do not 
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hold it under any treaty or mandate from the Suzerain 
or his Viceroy, the Khedive, or from the European pow- 
ers. We are there against the will of the Suzerain and 
of the Viceroy. As regards France, our continued occupa- 
tion has for fourteen years been a cause of growing 
anger, until the whole French Press has adopted lan- 
guage of most dangerous animosity towards our country. 
Every incident in the relations of the two States has 
been made an occasion of violent recrimination and in- 
vective in consequence of this unsettled dispute. As 
that earnest friend of England and indefatigable advocate 
of peace, M. Frederic Passy, wrote in a recent letter, 
‘¢ The English dominion in Egypt very injuriously affects 
our international relations.” 

Now, if it could be shown that Great Britain has, by 
her occupation of Egypt, discharged a great international 
duty, on behalf of European interests, and on behalf of 
the maintenance of peace, there might be some reason 
for incurring the displeasure and exciting the suspicions 
of a great State like France, whose friendship with us is 
of vital importance to both countries and to the welfare 
of the world. This, however, is not the case. Indeed, 
so far from our Government feeling that it holds a de- 
fensible position in this matter, it has been obliged to 
declare, over and over again, that the occupation is 
merely temporary. It has been pleaded from the very 
outset that we should never have sent our troops to 
Egypt but in the general interests of Europe at large, 
and in order to restore security to the Delta after the in- 
surrection of Arabi. Seven years ago, Lord Salisbury 
authorized Sir H. Drummond Wolff to tell the Sultan 
that we should withdraw from Cairo in three years, and, 
again, in February, 1893, this intention to retire was con- 
firmed by the words of Her Majesty the Queen on open- 
ing Parliament. Indeed, there has never been any at- 
tempt to treat the occupation as a permanent measure. 
Even if it could be shown that the necessity for provid- 
ing for the maintenance of good government and for the 
vital interests of Europe depended on the intervention of 
some foreign Power—by whom the country should be ad- 


ministered—there is no reason why Great Britain should 
alone, and unasked, assume this dangerous responsibil- 
ity. She does so at the risk of a conflict with her great 
neighbor, supported, perhaps, by Russia, those two 
Powers, no doubt, receiving the hearty sympathy and co- 
operation of the people of Egypt, backed by the Caliph 
at Constantinople —a state of things which would en- 
danger our position alike in Europe and in India. 

Under these circumstances, the only course of action, 
based on common sense and duty, is that England should 
bring the whole case before the Powers at a special con- 
ference. Peace, order, and good government in Egypt, 
and security for the uninterrupted use of the Suez Canal, 
constitute objects of the highest importance to all the 
nations; and it is for Europe to decide whether Egypt 
can now be left to govern herself; and if not, what pro- 
vision should be made for honest and good administra- 
tion there. As regards the free passage of the Canal— 


the object which most directly concerns Europe, as well 
as England’s communication with the East—the Sultan 
and the Viceroy might be called on to enter into engage- 
ments to protect the eastern and western shores of the 
Canal respectively. Further, Holland might, with the 
same object, be invited by the Powers—and at their ex- 
pense — to place vessels of war at the northern and 
southern entrances. As regards the one remaining 
desideratum—the inviolability, independence and neutral- 
ization of Egypt—this should be secured by the joint 
guarantee of the Powers, who might, in order to secure 
the Delta from attack, arrange for the maintenance there 
of a Dutch or Swiss gendarmerie. 

If such steps as these were taken, Great Britain would 
be delivered from her present false position, at once ‘‘del- 
icate and dangerous,” as a leading English statesman has 
said, ** involving a very serious drain on her naval and 
military resources.” Then, and not till then, will there be 
justifiable hope that our relations with France may be- 
come placed on a safe and friendly footing—an object of 
momentous importance to the safety and welfare of both 
nations, and to general peace. As regards the immedi- 
ate and critical question which has arisen between the 
two countries, namely, the control of the Upper Valley 
of the Nile, the difficulty arises wholly from the fact of 
our posing as the protectors and the administrators of 
Egypt. But for our occupation of Lower Egypt, no 
question would have arisen as to our ‘‘sphere of influ- 
ence” on the watershed and basin of the Nile. We 
have no real claim to control that territory except on be- 
half of Egypt. Any agreement we have made with Ger- 
many and Italy on the subject can give us no such right. 
So soon as our troops and administrators retire from 
Cairo, France will have no pretext for entering the coun- 
try adjoining the sources of the Nile. Her present 
object in sending an expedition there, if she has done so, 
is simply to throw fresh difficulties in the way of our con- 
trol over Egypt. If the latter country were independent, 
and free to manage her own affairs, France could take no 
such step without having to reckon with the Sultan, the 
Viceroy, and Europe at large, they being all alike inter- 
ested in the maintenance of a neutral and independent 
state in the Nile Valley. 


We think we have said enough to show that British in- 
terests and British international duties require her to re- 
lieve herself of the onerous charge which she has assumed 
and to refer to the European Powers at large the ques- 
tion of the future of Egypt. Over and over again has 
peril arisen from our mistaken course in this matter. The 
hour may arrive—and that soon—when it will be too late 
to take the right course. If Parliament shows any hesi- 
tation to compel the Government to act, rightly and 
promptly, at this crisis, the electors must call upon their 
representatives to do their duty, holding public meetings 
everywhere for that purpose. However pressing may be 
the solution of great questions of home policy, however 
urgent the problems of legislation required in the inter- 
ests of industry, the safety of the whole nation may be at 
stake. At such a moment the people at large must be 
willing to concentrate their attention on foreign affairs, 
and ask where we are going, and what doing; whether 
we are moving on a path compatible with peace and jus- 
tice, or whether we are being led, through mistaken am- 
bition, to follow a course which, while involving a disre- 
gard of the rights of others, may involve us in war.—7 he 
Echo. 
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The nations shall learn war no more. 
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PEACE IN THE ORIENT. 

It is as pleasant to be permitted to chronicle the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in the East as it was painful to have to 
record the outbreak of the war last summer. For nine 
dreary months the conflict has gone on, thousands of men 
have been slain in battle on land and sea, other thousands 
have been crippled and wrecked physically for life, many 
homes have been broken up forever, millions upon mil- 
lions of treasure have been consumed, and the foundations 
laid of what will almost certainly be a long and bitter in- 
ternational feud. 

It has been painful to notice how large a number of 
those who have talked and written about the war have 
persistently banished from their thought these horrors 
and cruel inhumanities, — wrongs which no amount of in- 
direct good from the war can ever right. Men have glori- 
fied the progress and civilization of Japan, the righteous- 
ness of her cause, the skill of her generals, the bravery of 
her troops, the grand service she is supposed to have 
rendered to humanity by crushing and humiliating China. 
The latter’s barbarism, the ignorance and incapacity of 
her leaders, the selfishness and cowardice of her soldiers, 
have been the contempt of every mouth. Whatever the 
one has done has been sight and wise because she has 
been strong and skilful in fighting and conquering ; the 
course of the other has been wicked and contemptible 
because she has been weak. Might still makes right to 
more people than is supposed. But the fundamental 
wickedness of both sides in going to war, the monstrous 
inhumanities of the battlefield, the heart-hatred and bitter 
enmity, the crushed and blighted lives at home, have been 
taken as a matter of course, unworthy to be considered a 
factor in the judgment of the contest. War once declared 
has hallowed them all, has rendered men insensible to 
their essential criminality. It has always been so, it will 
always be so until society sets the seal of its everlasting 


condemnation on the whole system of war, root and 
branch. 

The butchery is over. We are deeply thankful that it 
isso. But what will be the fruits of the struggle? 

That the indirect results of the war, under the provi- 
dence of God, may be good we do not deny. China will 
be more rapidly opened to modern learning and modern 
methods of business. She will build railroads and adopt 
many of the ways of our western civilization. She will 
perhaps be more open to Christianization. A greater co- 
hesiveness and unity of the empire will come about. If 
the reported offensive and defensive alliance stands, the 
greed and lawlessness of western Europe may be checked 
or entirely stopped. Most of these changes were already 
slowly coming to China, and it is quite debatable whether 
it would not have been better for them to come slowly. 
It was only a question of time that our Christian civilization 
would have forced itself into the vast empire by its own 
pressure. It did not need a war to open the gates for 
this. It was already there, working its way slowly but 
surely into the heart of the land. One possible good may 
come to Japan, which it would otherwise have taken her 
much longer to win, the power, namely, to control her own 
destinies in her relations with other nations. But this 
her rapid growth in intelligence and modern methods of 
life must soon have brought her in any event. It seems 
to us, however, that entirely too much stress has been 
laid upon the war even as an indirect means of bringing 
about these desirable changes. It is curious how many 
people have hastened to justify the war by these beneficial 
changes which it is supposed will come out of it, when 
really their cause is an entirely different one. 

Of the evil results of the war it is easy to speak, for 
these are its natural fruits, as all history shows. 

1. In the case of Japan one of the most immediate fruits 
will be a national pride and conceitedness which will make 
her people less open to the finer and truer sides of our 
Christian principles and habits of thought and life, and 
dispose her to act with a high hand wherever possible. 

2. In the case of China, there will be a deepseated 
soreness of spirit that she has been defeated and crushed 
by her little neighbor. As the unity of the Empire grows 
this feeling will increase rather than diminish, and an 
alliance between the two countries will merely keep it 
smothered down till a suitable occasion for revenge comes. 

3. Contempt of China on the one hand and hatred of 
Japan on the other will create an international feud which 
a hundred years will not be able to wipe out. It will be 
the history of France and Germany, or the older history 
of England and France repeating itself in the East. 
Especially will this be so if Japan insists on holding the 
conquered territory and demands the cession of Formosa. 
This international hatred and jealousy will run all the 
deeper because the peoples have as yet been affected only 
superficially by our Christian life. The Chinese may not 
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be very ‘‘ patriotic” just now, but when they become 
aroused and begin to appreciate what has happened there 
will be no end of ‘* patriotism ” then. 

4. Out of this will come an enormous development of 
militarism. Japan is already said to be placing orders 
in England for several new warships. They are very 
simple who suppose that China will not restore her navy, 
and that she will not in the near future train and equip an 
army in modern tactics and with all the modern imple- 
ments of war. The fighting spirit and the adoption of 
all the western methods of killing are likely to be the 
first parts of our ‘‘ Christian civilization” to have a rapid 
growth on oriental soil. The proclamation of the Mikado 
that his people must have charity and live peaceably with 
their neighbors however well meant will be very much 
like throwing a feather into the face of a tornado. 

5. These armaments that are sure to grow up ere long 
will, in the course of a generation, impose a heavy burden 
of taxation upon the peoples of the two countries which 
they will be poorly able to bear. The means of life are 
scanty enough among the masses in both China and Japan 
and it will be very deplorable if they shall be compelled 
to bring themselves to the verge of starvation in order to 
help build warships and equip great armies. 

How much these inevitable evil results of the war may 
be turned aside by forces of good one cannot conjecture. 
That will depend very much on the faithfulness of Chris- 
tian men and women in the West. What those lands need 
to-day is not simply western intelligence, western rail- 
roads and western methods of doing business. They 
may have all these and make them instruments of hatred 
and destruction, as the nations of Europe are doing. They 
need to be taught to accept and practise the principles of 
the sermon on the mount, that they are brethren and mem- 
bers one of another, that war is wasteful and ruinous, 
fratricidal and unreasonable, and that they can never 
come to real greatness by imitating the cruel and un- 
christian militarism of the Christian nations of the West. 


OUR NATIONAL HYMN. 


Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, D. D., who wrote ‘‘ Amer- 
ica” 63 years ago is now 86 years old. He lives at New- 
ton Centre, Mass., and is still in excellent health both of 
body and mind. He is the author of a large number of 
Christian hymns some of which have become classic and 
are sung wherever the English language is spoken. He 
is an excellent linguist, being master of more than a 
dozen different languages, to the number of which he has 
recently begun to add the Russian. 

A great public testimonial to Dr. Smith was given in 
Music Hall, Boston, on April 3rd, when the immense 
building was filled afternoon and evening with those who 
have come to admire the author because of his famous 
hymn. Dr. Smith was himself the centre of attraction 


on both occasions, at each of which he told the story of 
the writing of the hymn. We give the account here in 
his own words: 


“In about the year 1831 or 1832 a commissioner was sent 
from the city of New York to visit the public schools in Ger- 
many, in order to see if there were any desirable features in 
those schools which might be introduced into New York. 
This gentleman found that a great deal was made of sing- 
ing among the children in the German schools. On his 
return to this country he brought a large number of Ger- 
man music books, especially those containing music for 
school children. He put them into the hands of an in- 
timate friend of mine, Lowell Mason, in order that he 
might make them available, if possible, for use in the 
schools of the United States. But alas, for Mr. Mason! 
He knew no language except the English, and German was 
all Greek to him. However he knew that I had some 
facility in the use of the German tongue. One day he 
brought me a large number of these German music books, 
and asked me to translate any that struck my fancy. 


One dismal day in the month of February, 1832, while 
I was a student of theology at the Theological Seminary 
in Andover, I stood in front of one of the windows of the 
room in which I resided. In turning over the leaves of 
one of the books I at length came upon a tune which in- 
stantly impressed me as being one of great simplicity, 
and I thought that with a great choir either of children or 
older persons such a tune would be very valuable, and 
that something good might come outofit. I just glanced 
at the German words at the foot of the page and saw 
without actually reading them, that they were patriotic. 


It occurred to me to write a patriotic hymn in English 
adapted to this tune. I reached out my left hand toa 
table that stood near me and picked up a scrap of waste 
paper — for I have a passion for writing on scraps of 
waste paper, there seems to be a kind of inspiration in 
them—and immediately began to write. In half an hour, 
as I think, certainly before I took my seat, the words 
stood upon the paper substantially as you have them to- 
day. I did not think very much of the words. I did not 
think I had written a national hymn. I had no intention 
of doing such a thing, but there it stood. I dropped it 
into my portfolio, and it passed out of my memory and for 
a long, long time it did not come into my mind that I 
had done any such thing. 

Some time afterward, while visiting Boston, I took with 
me a collection of hymns and songs which I had written 
for my friend Lowell Mason —‘ Murmur, Gentle Lyre’ 
was one of them—and placed them in his hands. I think 
this little waif must have found its way into that collec- 
tion, but I was none the wiser for it, and never asked 
what he had done or was going to do with it. 

On the following 4th of July, however, while passing 
Park Street Church where a celebration by children was 
going on, I discovered that Mr. Mason had put my hymn 
on the programme, and at the close of the ceremony the 
piece was sung.” 

The hymn was soon after introduced into a collection 
for the Boston schools and then found its way into every 
part of the land. It has become for all time the National 
American Hymn. Why? First, because it is a song of 
liberty. The directness, simplicity and naturalness of 
the poetry have certainly contributed much to its wide 
success. So has the melody, which Dr. Smith found in a 
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collection of German hymns, which is the air of the 
English ‘‘God save the Queen” and has been in use in a 
similar way in other countries. But the real reason why 
‘¢ America” has conquered the hearts of the country and 
become a part of every song book in the land is because 
it is the ensoulment of freedom. It sings, praises, prays 
for liberty, and because it so nobly and beautifully voices 
this great principle upon which our country is founded it 
has become the common song-speech of the people. It isa 
patriotic hymn because it isa hymn of liberty. It breathes 
love of country, of a pure and elevated kind, because a 
country of freedom is a country worthy to be loved. The 
patriotism which it expresses is an intelligent and well 
founded patriotism, a patriotism which rests upon right and 
trusts in God, not that blind and furibund sort which is 
found in so many countries and unfortunately prevails so 
widely even in our land. It could not be the natione! 
cir of any land where liberty is not measurably realized. 

It is, secondly, a hymn of peace. ‘There is only one ex- 
pression in it which possibly suggests the idea of violence, 
of the supremacy of force, and this expression, ‘* protect 
us by thy might,” is capable of a higher and truer interpre- 
tation. There is no glorification of war in it, no suggestion 
of hatred and jealousy of other countries, no invocation of 
vengeance upon national enemies. It is cause for profound 
gratitude that the author was kept from letting into his 
song any of this iniquitous and inhuman feeling which 
has done so much mischief in other national hymns and 
will make it necessary some day to rewrite them, or 
adopt others in their places. The number of Englishmen 
who refuse to sing ‘* God Save the Queen ” is continually 
increasing. Ata great public meeting held in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, in 1887, to listen to the deputation of 
Englishmen then in this country advocating a treaty of 
arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, 
some one, thinking to do honor to the guests, proposed 
the singing of ‘‘ God Save the Queen.”” During the sing- 
ing some of the deputation remained seated. When it was 
ended, Sir George Campbell, M. P., then living, rose and 
declared that he had never joined in singing ‘‘ God Save 
the Queen,’’ that he protested against its being called 
the national anthem, that much of it was national bun- 
combe, that it was little short of blasphemy to call upon 
God to scatter those whom they had made their enemies 
by unjustifiable and wicked wars. Sir Lyon Playfair, M. 
P., and one or two others also added their protest. 

We never heard of any citizen of this country who re- 
fused to join in singing ‘*America,” much less protested 
against it. No such person will ever be found among 
the sane. It has not only been sung by warriors in the 
field, but it has been sung by peace men in Congress as- 
sembled, as it was at Chicago in 1893. It will never have 
to be rewritten for the good time of peace which is com- 
ing. It is a song for all time. 

Dr. Smith’s hymn has done much for the union of all our 


people ina common spirit, in a common bond of brother- 
hood and of peace. He himself says of it: 

‘*Tn the singing of the hymn we are again all one. There 
are no Democrats ; there are no Republicans. There are 
no mugwumps. But all are patriots. ‘There are no Bap- 
tists, no Congregationalists, no Methodists, no Episcopa- 
lians ; but all are one, singing one melody, and in the 
great bursting of patriotism throughout the country at- 
tuning the one heart to one song.” 


** A SOUTHERNER’S PLEA FOR PEACE.” 


In the Arena for April Mr. Thomas J. Middleton, in a 
short but well written and sensible article, calls attention 
to a statement which he says he has several times heard 
in recent years, that ‘‘ it will require a foreign war to ce- 
ment thoroughly the two sections ”’ of our country. He 
thinks that such statements, though dropped casualiy 
and seemingly unimportant, are liable to accentuate any 
difference which we may have with foreign countries and 
may become the determining factor in some possible 
future question of war. He thinks it better, therefore, 
to look after the mustard seed of error before it develops 
into a tree. 

The following causes are given which he thinks likely 
to operate in bringing on a war, under the stimulation of 
the idea that a foreign conflict would more perfectly unite 
the North and the South. 

1. The fascination of war and of military glory which 
affects even the most civilized peoples. 

Mr. Middleton is right in placing this at the head of 
the list. He need not have cited what Professor Ridpath 
says of the contempt in which peaceful China is held to 
show that butchery is considered glorious ’’ and ** per- 
fidious politics the principal business of mankind.” This 
opinion is much less prevalent than formerly, but there is 
plenty of it left yet, and unquestionably we are in more 
danger to-day of a foreign war from this fascination of 
military glory than from any other source. How it may 
be in the South we do not know, but at the North the 
contagion of it is steadily spreading. 

2. The South forms no exception to the rule that the 
vanquished often seek an opporiunity to have another 
fight. 

It would seem that this tendency might cause the South- 
erners to want to fight the North again; Mr. Middleton 
does not say how it would operate to cause them to want 
to fight some foreign nation. He means, perhaps, that 
as there is no probability of another war with the North 
they would he glad to fight anybody, simply to show 
their former conquerors that their spirit has not been sub- 
dued. We can hardly believe that the Southern people 
are much affected with this spirit. The North is much more 
likely to be afilicted with the desire to whip somebody 
else, simply because she has whipped somebody hereto- 
fore. ‘There are symptoms of this disease in various 
parts of the North. 
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3. The Southern people are born leaders. This charac- 
teristic of Southern men, caused doubtless by their pecu- 
liar relations to a long subject race, is well known. 

This is undoubtedly a fertile soil for the growth of that 
peculiar sort of leadership and domination for which a mili- 
tary life opens the way. 

4. The Southern leaders would be disposed to go into a 
war, because men are always inclined to that in which they 
excel. ‘* The South has always beaten the North in mili- 
tary leaders.” Examples are given in verification of this 
undoubted historic fact. 

Mr. Middleton thinks that these tendencies and charac- 
teristics of the South might be the determining factor in a 
question of war. The Southern people, the masses that 
is, though not in favor of another war, could be more 
easily led into one on foreign soil than on their own. 

An interesting statement is given in the article of the 
unquestioned responsibility of the South for both the civil 
war and the Mexican war. 

It is unpleasant for a Southerner to remind Southern- 
ers of these disagreeable facts of history, he says, and 
he does it only for the purpose of preventing them from 
bringing upon themselves the guilt of some possible 
future war. The North and the South are already well 
cemented together, he thinks, and if they were not, war 
is too costly a process. ‘‘ This is the country which 
should set others the example of peace.” 

This is the voice of a Southerner true to his people and 
true to the whole country, true to the high principles of 
our national life. We wish it could be heard and heeded 
all over that section of our now united country which has 
known the most of the bitter, blasting effects of war. 
Nothing is clearer than that for a few years now the 


‘¢ bloody chasm” between the two sections of our coun- 


try has been rapidly closing, and we can conceive of 
no greater wickedness on the part of any citizen or 
body of citizens than to make the pretence of filling up 
this chasm the occasion of blowing another into exist- 
ence, by dynamite shell and torpedo, between this 
country and some other with which we are now and 
ought always to be at peace. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The Annual Business Meeting of the American Peace 
Society will be held at 2.30 o’clock p. m. Thursday, May 
16th, in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, Boston. 

A special public meeting will be held in the evening of 
the same day in Association Hall, corner of Boylston and 
Berkeley streets, to promote public sentiment in behalf of 
the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain and also in behalf of the neutral- 
ization of Hawaii. Short addresses will be made by Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., Hon. 


George S. Hale, Hon. S. B. Capen, Mr. Henry Lloyd 
and others. It is greatly to be desired that all the mem- 
bers of the Society who are within reach of Boston may 
arrange to be present and support this movement of public 
opinion. All persons who may see the announcement of 
the meeting are cordially invited to attend. 


The date of the Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union has been fixed for August 19th, at Brussels. 
Two dates are, therefore, under consideration for the 
Peace Congress, either the 12th of August, one week 
earlier than the Conference, or the 26th, one week 
later. The latter date has been practically, though not 
yet officially, decided upon. This will throw the Congress 
late enough to give the delegates going from this country 
the advantage of the winter rates of travel which usually 
go into effect the first of August. The Congress is to be 
held at Luxemburg and, from the growing interest in the 
cause in Europe, it will doubtless be a large and interest- 
ing gathering. 


The peace negotiations between Japan and China were 
concluded on the 16th ult. It has been somewhat difficult 
to get the exact terms of the treaty but they are, as re- 
ported, substantially these : 

1. The Independence of Korea. 

2. Japan retains the places she has conquered, includ- 
ing the peninsula on which Port Arthur is situated as 
far north as the 40th parallel. 

3. The cession of Formosa and the Pescadores Islands 
to Japan. 

4, The payment by China of an indemnity of 100,000, - 
000 taels ($135,000,000) . 

5. The opening of inland China to foreign trade and 
business. 

6. An offensive and defensive alliance. 

Secretary Gresham thinks that the retention of the con- 
quered places is only temporary. The ratifications of 
the treaty are to take place early in May. A joint pro- 
test against the ratification of the treaty has been made 
by France, Germany and Russia. This is understood to 
be a protest against the British-Japanese agreement se- 
cretly made before the treaty of peace was arranged. 
These movements of the great powers may possibly pro- 
duce serious complications, but in what way it is safest 
not to prophesy. 


No birthday was ever more magnificently observed than 
the 80th of Bismarck on the first day of April. Scores 
of special trains brought deputations to Friederichsruhe 
from all parts of Germany. A deputation of head mas- 
ters from 33 Universities, a body of 6000 German stu- 
dents, bouquets in heaps and piles, more than a million 
postal cards received by the Prince, a royal banquet at 
Berlin, Bismarck dinners in all the chief cities, parades 
and illuminations and manifestations of all sorts com- 
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bined to make the day a signal manifestation of Ger- 
many’s attachment to the Prince who had brought about 
the unity of the German States. This unity was the 
thought and talk of the day. History will make it Bis- 
marck’s great service to his people. Whatever may be 
thought of the results of Bismarck’s career in its outside 
relations to Europe, it must be agreed by all that in se- 
curing the unity of Germany he did a great service in the 
interests of peace. The immemorial strifes and petit 
wars of the German States among themselves ceased on 
the day when unity came. So did all ordinary danger 
from outside attacks, and in this sense also peace was 
promoted. We do not believe with Bismarck that the 
Schleswig-Holstein struggle, the conflict with Austria 
and the war with France were necessary to secure Ger- 
man unity. This ought to have been brought about 
without these bloody events whose direful consequences 
are still afflicting Europe. It may be conceded that these 
events were the occasion for the development of the spirit 
of unity without allowing that they were the only causes 
which could have effected it. It is true that Germany 
was not chiefly, perhaps very little, to blame for any one 
of these conflicts, yet not even this innocence can ever 
turn them into righteous events. But however we may 
reason about the causes or occasions of German unity 
or about Prince Bismarck’s motive in bringing it about, 
the thing itself is one of the greatest blessings that ever 
came to the heart of Europe. It is a signal proof that 
God has a hand in the affairs of men and of nations. 


The London Spectator commenting on the fact that the 
House of Representatives refused to vote an appropria- 
tion to pay the $425,000 agreed upon by Secretary Gres- 
ham and Sir Julian Pauncefote as damages to the Cana- 
dian sealers, cites this action as an illustration of what it 
is pleased to call the uselessness of arbitration in the 
settlement of international disputes. In reply to a note 
of Mr. Hodgson Pratt, explaining the ground of the 
action of the House of Representatives, the Spectator 
shows its entire misconception or ignorance of the real 
state of the case when it says: ‘*Mr. Pratt, like the 
American House of Representatives, goes behind the 
award. We contend that an award, to be of any use, 
must be considered binding.” Of course, everybody 
holds that an award, to be of any use, must be con- 
sidered binding. But the $425,000 was not a part 
of the award, except provisionally, as the Spectator 
ought to know. Neither Mr. Pratt nor the American 
House of Representatives goes behind the award or ever 
thought of doing so. If the matter of determining the 
amount of the damages had been committed exclusively 
to the Paris tribunal and the arbitrators had fixed the 
amount of the damages to be paid at this or any other 
sum, the House of Representatives would, however re- 
luctantly, have voted an appropriation to pay it. Or if 


it had not, then its action would have been open to the 
severest censure, and the arbitration would have been a 
failure to this extent. Special provision was made in 
Article 8 of the treaty of 1892, submitting the questions 
at issue to arbitration, that if the case should go against 
the United States and the damages, to which our country 
would then become liable, should not otherwise be satis- 
factorily determined, then a commission from the two 
Governments should be named to determine the amount 
to be paid. As things have turned, the award will not be 
finally completed until such a commission shall have been 
appointed and made its report. When the report shall 
have been made and its acceptance refused by the House 
of Representatives or the British Government or both, 
then will be the proper time to dilate on the futility of 
arbitration. Meantime the blessings of this particular 
arbitration, to both Governments, have already been in- 
numerable, negatively and positively. 


Public sentiment is growing strong in New York State 
against the movement, heretofore noted in these columns, 
to make military drill in the public schools compulsory. 
The Nation of April 11th makes a vigorous and sensible 
protest against the bill before the Assembly, and its utter- 
ance may be considered as representative of the better 
enlightened Christian judgment of the State. If the 
movement is defeated in New York it will not be able to 
develop much strength anywhereelse. Here is what The 
Nation says: 


‘* We are glad to see educators and clergymen moving 
against the bill to make military drill in the public schools 
compulsory. ‘The Brooklyn Board of Education passed a 
resolution against it last week requesting the Brooklyn 
members of the Assembly to oppose its passage. In de- 
fence of the bill it is urged that the physical benefits to be 
derived from regular military drill would be valuable. 
But physical training of various kinds is now voluntarily 
provided in most of the schools, and there is no more 
reason for prescribing the particular form than there is for 
compelling arithmetic to be taught in a certain way. 
Morever the bill is mandatory and would entail a great 
expense—much greater, certainly, if it were to be carried 
out thoroughly and generally, than the $100,000 named 
in it. But the gravest objection is that the bill springs 
from the same senseless and brutal war-spirit that is 
making wreck of so many public reputations, and continu- 
ally threatening to embroil us with other nations. What 
its promoters really have in mind is, not physical exer- 
cise, not parades and displays, but the spreading in 
childish minds of the idea that fighting is the noblest oc- 
cupation of man, that we are all the while exposed to in- 
sults and aggressions, and must be ready to whip all 
creation on call. Now, the boys have too much of this 
already. Itis in their minds that the furibund patriot- 
ism of Lodge and Frye finds most admiration,—in fact, so 
far as we have observed, its only admiration. What they 
need, together with their fellow juveniles in the United 
States Senate, is not military drill, but instruction in 
good manners, in the arts and love of peace, and in am- 
bition to make the country decent and habitable instead 
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of feared. We are confident that the humane and edu- 
cated sentiment of the State needs only to be appealed to 
in order to show that it is solidly and strongly against 
compulsory military drill in the schools.” 


These are wise words. America is no place for forced 
militarism in any form. ‘The attempt to bring in such 
a system through the public schools is a disguised thrust 
of the most dangerous sort, perhaps ignorantly made, at 
the most cherished principle of our liberties, freedom of 
conscience. ‘There are multitudes of American parents 
who are from principle totally opposed to having their 
boys trained into little warriors, and it will be a long day 
before they are duped into accepting compulsory military 
training for them. 


Hon. Charles C. Bonney, who was president of the 
World’s Congresses of 1893, has published in the April 
Monist a study of the World’s Parliament of Religions, in 
which he sums up the underlying principles and control- 
ling regulations of that now historic and famous series of 
convocations. His position at the head of the Congresses 
and the Parliament of Religions will make this paper and 
any other which he may write of much value in the future 
study of that memorable series of gatherings. One of 
the prominent thoughts ranning through this paper, as it 
ran through the Congresses, is that of the peace of the 
world, which these gatherings were intended to promote, 
‘* the coming unity of mankind in the service of God and 
of man,” a ** permanent international peace.” That the 
Congresses and the Parliament of Religions have already 
done much to promote this end is beyond question. The 
fruit will be much more abundant before the twentieth 
century is very old. The latter part of Mr. Bonney’s 
paper sets forth the purposes of the World’s Religious 
Parliament Extension, an organization which seeks to 
widen and extend the influences set to work in the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1893. Mr. Bonney says in closing, 
using partly his own words and partly those of Dr. Bar- 
rows: ‘*The summer of religious peace will, indeed, 
not come in a day, but it is approaching more rapidly 
than can well be realized. The echoes of the Parliament 
of Religions will not cease but will multiply a myriadfold 
in all the continents, adding their music to the morning 
prayer and the evening supplication of devout and hope- 
ful hearts, and preparing the way for a wider reign of 
peace, progress and happiness than the world has hitherto 
known. 

‘¢ «Tt was the spirit of fraternity in the heart of America 
which succeeded in bringing together such widely sepa- 
rated exponents of religion. Enemies simply met and dis- 
covered that they were brothers who had one Father in 
Heaven.’ 

*¢ Let the grand work so auspiciously inaugurated at 
Chicago in 1893 go forward in renewed efforts, until all 
the world shall respond to its benign and gracious spirit ; 
and the pure and noble peace it both prophesied and ex- 


emplified in the Parliament of Religions shall prevail 
among all the peoples of the earth.” 


The Peace Association of Friends in America has just 
awarded three prizes for essays on the subject: ‘* War 
inconsistGat with the teaching and spirit of Christ, and 
hence unwise and unnecessary.” The competition was 
open only to students of colleges in the United States. 
Eleven essays were offered. The first prize of $75 was 
given to Mr. H. P. Krehbiel of Oberlin College, Ohio; 
the second, $50, to Elizabeth Johnson of Penn College, 
Iowa ; the third, $25, to Julia S. White of Guilford Col- 
lege, North Carolina. 


** The children of this world are wiser in their genera- 
tion than the children of light.”” They are sometimes 
wiser in the things of light. While various religious jour- 
nals are defending the Boys’ Brigade movement, now and 
then a secular joarnal sees and utters the real truth about 
it. The Chicago Times-Herald, of March 15th, com- 
menting on the fact that a Y. M. C. A. young man has 
invented a gun that will discharge 1000 shots a minute, 
says: ‘** Thus do the seeds of militant Christianity exem- 
plified in the boys’ brigades of various denominations 
proceed toward their fullest fruition of blood and 
slaughter.” 


The Christian Neighbor of Columbia, S. C., celebrated 
its 27th birthday on the 4th of April. A number of 
friends of the paper and of the cause of peace contrib- 
uted articles or letters, and the issue is hence a very in- 
teresting one. The Christain Neighbor has been owned 
and edited all the twenty-seven years by Rev. Sidi H. 
Browne, who has consistently, bravely and effectively 
carried on peace work in his section of the Southland. 
In an editorial in the birthday number he says : 


“During these twenty-seven years many and great changes 
have taken place in the earth. But there has heen no change in 
the essential antagonism between war and Christianity; yet there 
has been an encouraging change in the minds of many thinking 
people from a belief in war to the more excellent way of peace. 
The conflict between war and peace is on, as it has never been be- 
fore. And if we should live for another twenty-seven years, or 
until the end of the world, we now feel that we would spend the 
time, with increasing zeal, in opposing war—the sum of all possi- 
ble villanies—and in the earnest advocacy of Peace forever. War 
never. 

If all Methodist ministers (Rev. S. H. Browne is a 
Methodist minister) and ministers of other names had 
been as faithful to both the spirit and the letter of Chris- 
tianity as Mr. Browne has been, we should have seen the 
end of war long ago, and of preparations for war there 
would now be none. In addition to doing the work of 
editing and publishing the Christian Neighbor, Mr. 
Browne has been president since 1872 of the South Caro- 
lina Peace Society. This Society started with less than 
fifty members, in 1872, and now has nearly five hundred. 
We most heartily congratulate the good Christian Neigh- 


bor on having reached its 27th year, and our brother on 
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the thorough, patient work which he has done—a work 
much greater in its ultimate and ever widening effects 
than his modesty permits him to suppose. 


The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia observed 
this year for the second time the anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Pan-American arbitration treaty at Washing- 
ton, April 18, 1890. The meeting was held in the Select 
Council Chamber in the City Hall and brought together a 
number of prominent men and women. Addresses were 
made by the Mayor of Philadelphia, by Alfred H. Love, 
William O. McDowell, Mrs. Mary Frost Ormsby and 
others. Appropriate resolutions were passed in reference 
to the signing of the treaty and its significance in the pro- 
motion of a better civilization. 


The cause of peace and international arbitration has 
lost a good and great friend in the death of ex-United 
States Senator James F. Wilson, who died at his home 
at Fairfield, Iowa, on the 22nd of April. He had just 
closed his second term as United States Senator on the 
4th of March last. He was one of the truest and best 
men that our country has had in public life. He had the 
thorough confidence of his own State and but for failing 
health would have been sent back to the Senate for an- 
other term. He was, in the best sense of the word, a 
patriot, disinterested, loyal to right, always seeking the 
public good, always on the side of reform and progress. 
Before his last election to the Senate he openly announced 
his adherence to the cause of arbitration and peace, and 
when told by certain time-serving politicians that this 
might cost him his election, he replied that he should ad- 
here to principle whether elected or not. Such men are 
an honor to any State, the strength and support of the 
country. A nation that is rich in such characters has no 
need to fear decay and overthrow. 


Mr. Hartvig Nissen, formerly Swedish and Norwegian 
Vice-consul at Washington, and now Associate Director 
of physical training in the Boston Public Schools, ex- 
plains in a letter to the Boston Herald the cause of the 
present disturbed condition in the Scandinavian peninsula. 
We clip the following sentences : 

The two kingdoms are independent of one another, 
having separate parliaments and ministers, and although 
the constitution of Norway does not say so, the two 
kingdoms have one foreign minister, always a Swede, 
who also is in full charge of the consuls, to whom Nor- 
way has paid two-thirds of the expenses. 

The Norwegians want the consular offices separated, 
and with their own Norwegian chief in Christiana. The 
Swedes still wish to keep it all for themselves. King 
Oscar strongly supports the Swedish wishes. The ques- 
tion was appealed to the voters of Norway, and they 
voted for the change, with the Liberal party in majority. 
But the King and his Swedish ministers will not give up, 
and, contrary to all parliamentary rules, King Oscar de- 
clines to let his Conservative Norwegian ministers—the 
minority—resign, and to form a Liberal cabinet. 


Norway simply asks its right, which Sweden is trying 
to deny it. The war talk has never come from Norway, 
but has several times been alluded to by Swedish minis- 
ters and other leaders in Sweden. 


The Norwegians are a peaceable people, and do not go 
to war unless forced to it, neither do the majority of the 
Norwegians believe that a war is in prospect between 
Norway and Sweden. 


In opening the Mexican Congress on the evening of 
April lst, President Diaz announced that pacific arrange- 
ments had been made with Guatemala. An agreement 
had been signed which would immediately be submitted 
to the Federal Senate for satisfaction. The conditions 
are honorable and satisfactory to both countries. 


The Herald of Peace,commenting on the conflict be- 
tween Great Britain and Venezuela and quoting some of 
our remarks on the subject, says: ‘*Both the United States 
Congress and the Boston Apvocate or Peace appear to 
ignore the provocation which Great Britain has received 
and also the officially stated fact that Great Britain has 
offered arbitration to Venezuela and has borne most pa- 
tiently with her insults. Our American advisers should 
themselves be just and impartial in their counsels.” 

For our part, we mean to be just and impartial. The 
difficulty is that we do not find out everything at once and 
some things it seems impossible to find out at all. The 
case seems to stand thus: Great Britain has more than 
once offered arbitration to Venezuela. Venezuela has for 
many years been asking Great Britain for the same thing. 
Great Britain has patiently borne with the insults of Vene- 
zuela. Venezuela has for a whole generation borne with 
the aggressions of Great Britain. These facts are offi- 
cially announced on both sides. The United States an 
other friendly powers have tried to bring the two countries 
to an amicable arrangement. This is also official. The 
query is, why has there been no arbitration? There is an 
undiscovered hitch somewhere. If we knew where to find 
the wnvarnished truth, we would take the first train and go 
for it. But the ways of politics and the secrets of foreign 
offices ‘‘ are past finding out.” 


Corinto, Nicaragua, has for two weeks past attracted 
attention from all quarters. Nicaragua having failed to 
pay the sum of $75,000 demanded by the British Govern- 
ment for the expulsion of Consul Hatch, on the 24th of 
April Rear Admiral Stephenson handed the Nicaraguan 
Government a dispatch from Lord Kimberly declaring 
that if the money was not paid within three days an 
armed force would be landed and military possession 
would be taken of the custom house and other govern- 
ment buildings until the sum was paid. Payment not 
being made within the specified time, troops were landed 
on the morning of the 27th and Corinto has since been 
in the possession of the British. There has been a good 
deal of excited talk in this country about the Monroe doc- 
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trine, but the administration has declined to interfere, on 
the ground that the question at issue was one of honor 
between two sovereign States and that the United States 
could not undertake to extend a protectorate over 
American republics when violating international law in 
regard to aliens. The excitement in Nicaragua has been 
very great. The opposition party, taking advantage of 
the situation, has made an attempt to overthrow the pres- 
ent government. The government has proclaimed martial 
law. In view of a possible revolution and consequent 
danger to American citizens our government has dis- 
patched three warships to the coast of Nicaragua. At 
this writing it is stated that Great Britain is willing to 
withdraw her forces and give Nicaragua fifteen days ex- 
tension of time if she will agree to pay the indemnity 
within that period. Ambassador Bayard has been influ- 
ential in bringing about this proposed extension. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS. 
IN TIME OF SIEGE, 


ELISE. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


“‘T wish I were a sparrow !” the little maiden said, 

‘* For then upon a single worm my hunger might be fed. 

A fir-tree in the forest glade should house me from the storm, 
And a coat of softest feathers should keep me snug and warm. 


“‘ My father in the army is wounded, sick and sore; 

My mother died but yesterday—the cart is at the door. 

I ate the bit of bread she left—there is no more to-day. 
Where shall I go, what shall I do when she is borne away! 


“ Why must the prince have soldiers? Ah, that I'd like to know! 
Why did they take my father? We begged him not to go. 
Why must men fight with guns and swords till all the streams 


run red, 
When they would gladly stay at home and buy their children bread? 


“ T wish I were a sparrow and knew a little song 

Without one note of anguish, without one hint of wrong,— 

The tiniest of sparrows safe sheltered in a tree, 

With a worm to eat, and a mother’s breast to shield and comfort 
me!” 


ROGER WILLIAMS. 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


He slept amid the winter snows, 
By ravens fed, he brake his way, 
But, lo, the towns of heroes rose 
Where’er the Exile knelt to pray! 


I see him now, our Leader grand, 

When called to make for Truth his choice, 
*Mid Councils grave assembling, stand, 

And ’gainst the world I hear his voice: 


«Thee, sense of Right, I must obey, 
And hope and trust, whate’er betide; 
I cannot always know my way, 
But I can always know my Guide. 


“ Self-sacrifice is never lost, 
But bears the seed of its reward; 
They who for others lose the most, 
For others gain the most from God. 
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“Yes, though forsaken, I must go, 
With nothing for my hope but prayer, 
Amid the winds, amid the snow, 
Amid the ravens of the air. 


“ Helpless of hand, and sore of heart, 
Bereft of human brotherhood, 

I trust the whole and not the part, 
And know that Providence is good.” 


In exile thus he moored his bark 

Where white the Indians’ smoke-wreaths curled, 
And there in cabins lone and dark, 

He saw the Truth that freed the world. 


Sublime, he treads these ancient shores, 
*Mid bearded oaks and caverns wild, 

And pleads with chiefs and sagamores 
To spare the towns that him exiled. 


Beside the Narragansett Bay, 
The red tribes heard his voice ascend: 
‘“‘Forbear your enemies to slay, 


And God himself will be your friend!” 


He rested; bade a city rise; 
What name should be its strong defence? 
To Heaven’s high gates he raised his eyes, 
And saw the angel PROVIDENCE! 


Young church upon the march of time! 
Such was thy Prophet; rise and prove 
Thy equal worth and faith sublime, 
And thou humanity shalt move! 


He saw the future’s lifted arch, 
And to the nations oped the gates. 
Take thou his Guide and forward march, 


A greater victory thee awaits ! 


THE MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 


HERALD OF PEACE. 
Parliamentary Protest against Jingoism, 


In the House of Commons, on March 18th, a praiseworthy 
but unavailing protest was raised by, unfortunately, only 
a very small number of Members, against the recent re- 
newed panic outlay upon Armaments. The following 
were some of the objections raised : 

Sir Witrrip Lawson said he agreed with the late Sir 
R. Peet, who long ago said :— ‘* I believe that in time of 
peace we must by retrenchment consent to incur some 
risk.”’ Those were words of common sense; and it 
ought to be explained now whether we were preparing to 
fight the whole world, or were proceeding on a more 
rational footing. Of course, they would hear again the 
old adage, ‘‘ If you wish for peace you must prepare for 
war”; but that was like saying that if you wanted to keep 
dry you must jump into a river, or if you wanted to keep 
sober you must fly to brandy. Experience showed the 
folly of the wise saying that was sooften quoted. France 
and Germany, Russia and Turkey, were the four nations 
that had fallen most completely under militarism, and we 
know that within living memory all these nations have 
been involved in disastrous wars. From his earliest 
youth he had been taught that the Liberal policy was com- 
prised in the words, ‘** Peace, Retrenchment and Reform.” 
But this Liberal Government was out-jingoing the Jingo, 
and the estimates were more extravagant than ever. 
The bloated armaments, as long ago they were called, 
were increasing. ‘Ten years ago, said the representative 
of the Admiralty, the Navy estimates were twelve mil- 
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lions, now they were eighteen millions. Easy it was to 
get up a scare for John Bull’s benefit. Then the people 
were told the Navy was useless and the country defence- 
less. Even now the Times was saying: ‘‘ We doubt if 
we could put a single effective army corps in the field, 
after all the optimist talk of the War Minister.” The usual 
course would be followed, newspaper statements would 
excite the public mind, then public meetings would be 


called, the Lord Mayor would be in the chair, and would ~ 


be supported by aldermen, stock-jobbers, and every 
one interested in this expenditure. The British Lion’s 
tail would be pulled, the Union Jack waved, and the 
voice of the Jingo would be heard in the land. Then would 
all the contractors, the shipbuilders, the boiler-makers, 
and others be comforted ; the income tax would be raised, 
and millions gathered in, to the accompaniment of an 
** Alleluia chorus” from Liberal dockyard Members. 
Everybody knew this was a fair description of what took 
place. But what about the working man? Every work- 
ing man in the kingdom worked half an hour per day 
more than he need, because of this enormous expenditure 
on armaments, and this in a country full of wretchedness 
and misery. 

Mr. Lasoucuere reminded the Committee that twelve 
years ago, speaking roughly, the expenditure on the Ar- 
my and the Navy was twenty-six millions, whereas at pre- 
sent it was about forty millions. Including the ex- 
penditure on the Indian Army, the national charge for 
armaments comes to the monstrous sum of fifty-eight mil- 
lions. The reason of this perpetually increasing expen- 
diture was that every now and then there was a scare in 
the newspapers, and Ministers were very much given to 
these scares; while naval gentlemen, naturally desirous 
that their service should be magnified, did their best to 
convince the country that our whole Empire was in dan- 
ger of falling to pieces unless each year we spent addi- 
tional millions on the Navy. There was no satisfying 
these gentlemen; whatever Ministers did, and whatever 
amounts they were ready to spend on the Navy, the naval 
experts, and admirals, and such-like people always were 
complaining and crying, ‘* More, more !” The hon. member 
opposite spoke in a sneering way of ‘‘ Little Englanders ” ; 
but the poor ‘* Little Englanders,” it must be remembered, 
had practically to pay for everything. And what hecom- 
plained of was that these right hon. gentlemen would not 
stand honestly and persistently by the opinions they pro- 
fessed when out of office ; but now when they were in of- 
fice, they went wasting and squandering money just as if 
they were Conservatives. 

Mr. Hopwoop strongly supported the amendment. 

These large additions to the Navy estimates possessed a 
consistency worthy of a better cause. The Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, in proposing these estimates, had appealed 
to the Committee in vigorous language, but with a sur- 
render of Radical principles that was astonishing. They 
were invited to follow up former extravagance by fresh 
extravagance, but he could not conceive why ~— were 
less safe formerly than they were now. . 
They had got a fleet which they could barely man, ‘and if 
they were “to go on as they were doing they would have 
to return to the cld press-gang. If not, their big ships 
would have to lie up to rot or rust. Their policy was 
forcing other nations into this contest of ship-building, 
and the mind was appalled at what the future state of the 
country would be if their resources were to be strained to 
the uttermost by these heavy armaments. 


Mr. Loveu asked what evidence had been brought be- 
fore the House of Commons to show that tliis great expen- 
diture on the Navy was necessary. During the last 
twenty years the country had evidence to show that it had 
got on exceedingly well without the increased naval ex- 
penditure of recent years, while he maintained that the 
tendency in favor of Peace had increased. 


Dr. MacGrecor regarded the proposed expenditure as 
not only lavish, but reckless. It would no doubt be said 
that preparation for war was the best means of insuring 
peace, but that was nothing more or less than bunkum. 
Was there a member of the House who would say that 
the existence of vast bodies of men, armed to the teeth, 
was not provocative of war? Such men were like fight- 
ing-cocks standing up against each other. 


Mr. Cremer hoped the hon. member for Cockermouth 
would press his amendment to a division, under any cir- 
cumstances, as a protest against this shameful waste of 
the resources of the country by the Government. The 
hon. memer for West Belfast had spoken very glibly 
about the extent to which the proposed increase in the 
expenditure was approved by the masses of the people, 
but it was a remarkable fact that not a single public 
meeting had been held anywhere in support of it ; whereas 
last Session a very strong protest was made to the Govern- 
ment by an important representative body on behalf of the 
working classes of the country, against proposals that were 
then made to increase the expenditure on the Navy. It was 
said that the further great increase now proposed was nec- 
essary in order to protect our commercial marine ; but that 
argument was a very familiar one ; it was always used on 
those occasions. Only seven years ago the enormous sum 
of twenty-one millions was granted for increased expendi- 
ture on the Navy; that money had been spent on strength- 
ening the Navy, yet the same argument of danger to our 
commerce was again brought forward. The present 
proposals were only a fuliilment of the prediction that 
many of them made at that time — that notwithstanding 
the enormous sum then granted, a further increase would 
be demanded before many years elapsed. He thought 
the present time of deep distress amongst the artisans and 
laborers of this country most inopportune for the spending 
of those additional millions on the Navy. 


Mr. By es said that platitudes about Great Britain hav- 
ing the supremacy at sea were merely begging the whole 
question. He was appalled at the lightheartedness with 
which the House of Commons was continually voting in- 
creased money for the maintenance of our Imperial 
defences. 

Mr. A. C. Morton observed that what the supporters 
of the amendment wanted was Arbitration instead of 
war. ‘Two years ago there wasa debate on this subject 
in the House, and he wanted to hear what the Govern- 
ment had done since. Had they made arrangements for 
an Arbitration Treaty with the American Government, or 
with any other Government? It was no use for that 
House to pass resolutions, if action was not taken upon 
them by the Government. If treaties providing that in- 
ternational disputes should be submitted to arbitration 
were agreed to, there would be very little danger of war 
in the future, for disputing nations would be given time 
in which to arrive at a calmer frame of mind. 

Mr. Tuomas Snare argued that unless Radicals pro- 
tested when their own side was in power, they would be 
debarred from similar protests when the opposition were 
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in office. Many Liberals had pledged themselves to do 
their utmost to adhere to the old watchword of ‘‘ Peace, 
Retrenchment and Reform.” 

Sir W. WeppersueN said his main reason for joining 
in the protest was, because he believed the increasing 
armaments were unnecessary, if an agreement was car- 
ried out with other nations for the purpose of a reduction. 


OAKLAND (CALIFORNIA) ENQUIRER. 
Swords and Churches. 


It is so rare an occasion to hear even a word or passing 
notice from the pulpit in protest against the ever increas- 
ing expenditure on armies and navies, that it is quite 
refreshing to the advocates of international arbitration. 

Mr. Henry Varley tells us that in Europe no less than 
fourteen millions of armed men are in readiness to rush 
or drift into fratricidal conflict, and this at an annual cost 
of one thousand five hundred millions of dollars. The 
few words of comment from so distinguished a revivalist 
should make an impression. 


They are the Christian nations of the earth, with 
churches established by law, with a host of church digni- 
taries, with millions of church property, who neverthe- 
less positively delight in the practice of war. And all for 
what? That each of the nations of Christendom may be 
able to ‘‘ confound its enemies” and ‘‘to frustrate the 
knavish tricks ” of other Christian nations. 


China and Japan have ‘‘ not been in it” until the re- 
cent outburst of Christian civilization in the shape of a 
big war, which is promise that they have come out of 
their peaceful paganism. They may now find it neces- 
sary to keep up a big standing army, and to spend their 
millions on a great navy, after the Christian example of 
the other nations, who have despised them as heathen 
nations. 


How many sermons on international peace do ministers 
preach on an average in a year, or during the whole 
course of a ministry? How many does any regular at- 
tendant of any church, remember to have listened to? 


Bradlaugh, the professed atheist, did more to protest 
against the iniquitous wars waged in Afghanistan, South 
Africa, and the Soudan, than all the English clergy put 
together. 


Quite recently the churches in London, Liverpool and 
other cities of England have made the Sunday before 
Christmas a peace Sunday, just as they have instituted 
a yearly hospital Sunday, a temperance Sunday, a reform 
Sunday and a labor Sunday, but it is well known to 
peace societies how difficult it has been to bring about a 
peace Sunday. 

Very little assistance from the churches might go a long 
way to diminish the chances of war without bringing us 
dangerously near the dawn of the millennium. If in their 
vestibules or in the pews there were peace publications 
distributed it would result in a cheering decay of scepti- 
cism among Christians in universal brotherhood and in the 
federation of the world. No longer would the finger of 
scorn have to be pointed at Christians to see how they 
nationally and denominationally ‘‘ love each other! ” 

If our Sunday and day schools were taught that true 
Christians are peace makers and as such the children of 
God, that nations taking up the sword perish with the 
words, that miliatry nations are despotisms, and a free 
people always peaceable, that the American constitution 


is designed to keep the American people out of war, but 
that it does not relieve us from the responsibility of help- 
ing less favored nations to keep out of war by agreeing 
with us and each other, to treaties of arbitration, each 
would have still greater occasion to be proud and thank- 
ful to be an American citizen. R. McE. Hunter. 


NEWPORT NEWS. 
Signs of Progress. 


One evidence that the human race is increasing in wis- 
dom and making progress in the right direction is fur- 
nished in the peaceful methods of adjusting international 
controversies. Not many generations ago such condi- 
tions as exist to-day between various countries would have 
plunged a half dozen nations into savage warfare. Then 
there was little thought of settling such disputes except 
by an appeal to arms, but now the various governments, 
as a rule, seek the peaceful methods of arbitration, and 
are influenced more by reason and the claims of justice 
than by brute force. 

The peaceful settlement of the difficulties between Mex- 
ico and Guatemala is a case in point. The jingoists, who 
are laggards in the march of progress, were sure that war 
would come between the two contending parties, and that 
Mexico, being the stronger of the two, would overthrow 
and perhaps destroy her weaker neighbor. But better 
counsels prevailed. It is true that Guatemala talked 
fight fora time, and was probably alarmed by the mili- 
tary preparation of Mexico, but the fact remains that in 
a boundary dispute between neighbors of the same hot 
blood, where a generation ago they would have shot first 
and reasoned later, diplomacy has now been tried first, 
with results that appear to be mutually satisfactory. 


According to the logic of olden times there have been 
several occasions when England and the United States 
should have gone to war, but wiser counsels prevailed, 
as they will doubtless continue to doin the future. The 
ripples of disaffection between our country and Spain 
might have been increased to waves of anger a century 
ago, and have led to bloodshed and slaughter, and so 
with a multitude of cases occurring throughout the world. 
The truth is that civilized nations, in these days, do not 
readily come to blows over matters that can be adjusted 
otherwise, and even the Spanish-American States, accus- 
tomed as they are to fighting, are learning the advantages 
of peace. 

But the old barbarism is not altogether gone from the 
minds of men. There are still people who bristle up at 


A Happy Mother—$72.50 in a Week. 


Mr. Editor:—I fe:1 so happy that I must tell, through your 
valuable paper, what I did, so others can be happy and make 
money, too. Things looked blue; these hard times had thrown 
my husband out of work; the interest on the mortgage was com- 
ing due and no money. I saw an advertisement of the Rapid 
Dish Washer and thought I could sell them. I sent $5.00, got 
one, and my husband washed the dishes, because he did not have 
to put his hand in the water and did not have to rub them nor 
dry them; they came ou; all nice and clean and ready for the 
shelf. He also took care of the house and baby. I got the agency 
and sold ten the first day, and have cleared this week $72.50, and 
will by next week have enough to pay the interest, and am sure 
we will have money all winter. Anyone out of work should send 
to W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus, Ohio, and get a circular, 
have a happy home, and make money too. ‘Times are going to be 
hard this winter, and much suffering can be saved if mothers and 
daughters would do as I have. 
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every realand imaginary affront, and who have no pa- 
tience with the delays of arbitration methods. There is 
still an inclination to demand instant reparation for 
every affront, and to charge cowardice and want of patri- 
otism on men in authority who proceed in accordance 
with the better spirit of the age. We have such men in 
our country to-day, but they will bow to wiser counsels 
and conform to the better spirit of the age. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


Tawdry and Barbaric. 


Senator Frye, of Maine, made a speech at Bridgeport 
last week, the quality and spirit of which are indicated by 
this brief extract : 

‘We will place our flag cn all the seas of the earth, restore 
the merchant marine to its place, and will increase our white, 
strong-armed squadrons so that they command the respect of all 
nations. We will annex the Hawaiian Isiands, fortify Pearl Har- 
bor, build the Nicaragua canal, and marry two great oceans. We 
will show people a foreign policy that is American in every fibre, 
and hoist the American flag on whatever island we think best, and 
no hand shall ever pull it down.” 

If Senator Frye were a local politician, these words 
might pass without comment; but he is a member of the 
highest legislative body in the country, and he is a leader 
of the party which may shortly come into power again. 
If these words are mere bluster, they are entirely un- 
worthy the position of the man who uttered them. If 
they were seriously considered, they indicate a policy 
which may be described as tawdry and barbaric. The 
true way to maintain the dignity of the flag and command 
the respect of the world is not to set out upon a career of 
indiscriminate annexation ; it is to make republican insti- 
tutions synonymous with honesty, honor, and human 
happiness. We have been grossly unfaithful in our cus- 
tody of the great idea of free government. We have 
identified it in the mind of the world with corruption, in- 
efficiency and general wastefulness. Our first mission is 
to rescue that idea from the dirt in which we have trailed 
it. If Senator Frye is anxious to find a policy for the 
Republican party which will regain the confidence 
of the country and restore the respect of the world, 
let him lead the party to a _ reformation within 
its own ranks; before we have acquired another 
foot of territory, let him show us a sound govern- 
ment of the territory we already control. Let him 
inspire his party to break the bondage to which it is now 
bound hand and foot to corporations in New Jersey, 
throw off the incubus which has crushed the moral life 
out of it in Pennsylvania, and unseat the boss at Albany 
who is making a by-word of the party in this State. Let 
him show one American city honestly, economically and 
efficiently governed, and then the country will be in a 
condition to turn its attention abroad. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The President has selected Major William Ludlow, 
Commander M. T. Endicott and Mr. Alfred Noble of 
Chicago, under a provision of the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill, as a board to investigate and report upon the 
feasibility, permanence and expense of the Nicaragua 
Canal, on the route proposed by the construction com- 


pany. 
In response to requests from missionary organiza- 


tions, in view of a threatened massacre of Christians 
in the Levant, Secretary of the Navy Herbert on the 
5th of April ordered the cruisers San Francisco 
and Marblehead to proceed at once to Turkish waters, 
the former to Smyrna and the latter to Beyrut. The 
commanders were ordered to consult with the American 
officials in those places and if needful to extend pro- 
tection to American citizens in those parts. 


On the 8th of April the Supreme Court rendered its de- 
cision on the constitutionality of the income tax law. 
Those parts of the law imposing a tax on rents and on 
State and municipal bonds were declared null and void. 
The Judges of the Court were evenly divided in opinion 
as to the rest of the law, and these parts therefore stand. 
The tax on rents was declared invalid on the ground that 
it is a form of direct taxation, which the constitution 
makes it unlawful to impose unless it be properly appor- 
tioned among the States. The tax on State, county and 
municipal securities was set aside as an interference with 
the State’s power to borrow money. The supposed 
revenue from the income tax will thus be reduced at least 
one half, and the whole law will be so crippled, and its 
action so unsatisfactory to the people that it will probably 
be repealed when Congress meets next winter. 


A bill for the introduction of the Norwegian liquor sys- 
tem into the Commonwealth of Massachusetts was de- 
feated in the House of Representatives April 11, by a 
vote of 128 to 65. 


Professor James Dwight Dana, the eminent geologist, 
professor of Yale university for more than forty years, 
died at his home in New Haven on the 14th of April at the 
age of 82 years. 


A movement is in progress for the absorption of New 
Foundland into the Dominion of Canada. Canada is 
anxious to bring about the union, but New Foundland in 
the past has stoutly preferred to remain an independent 
colony. The recent distress in the island has been the 
occasion of the present effort at union. The commission- 
ers appointed have arranged terms of union, but the 
opposition is strong in New Foundland, and said to be in- 
creasing. 


The chief event of interest in a financial way during 
the month was Cleveland’s letter to the Chicago business 
men. The free silver advocates, it is needless to say, 
were not pleased with it. There is great activity among 
the silver men in an organized effort to promote their 
cause. The President’s letter has given much encourage- 
ment to the ** sound money” men, and the question of 
finance now overtops all others in public interest. 


The revival of business throughout the country has 
been marked. ‘To what cause shall it be attributed? The 
President’s friends say it is due to his courageous action 
in maintaining the national credit. The ‘* good ” people 
of the country say it has been brought about by the ad- 
journment of a stupid Congress. The Republicans say 
that the cause is the confidence produced by their return 
to power. The Democrats do not say much. Whatever 
the cause, the revival is very gratifying. 


Koyama, the young Japanese crank who shot Li Hung 
Chang, has been sentenced to imprisonment for life at 
hard labor. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘““AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace, 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members, 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 
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Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 


at any regular meeting. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Tae Socra anp or War.— Sermon 
preached before the Chicago Peace Congress August 


sf. fairer and more thorough treatment of these aspects 
of the subject has recently appeared. Price, post- 
paid, 6 cents. 

Penn’s Hoty ExpertMent Crvit GOVERNMENT. 
Address delivered at Philadelphia in connection with 
the placing of the statue of William Penn on the 
City Hall. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 
pages, with cover. 5 cts. each, or $2.60 per hundred, 
carriage paid. 

Success or ArsirraTion. —8 pages. 75 cases cited. 
Just issued by the American Peace Society. 2 cts. 
each, or 75 cts. per hundred. 

War UNNECEssary AND Uncuristian. —By Augustine 
Jones, LL.D. 20 pages. 2 cents each or $1.00 per 
hundred. 

Dymonv’s Essay on War. With an Introduction by 
John Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cents for 
postage. ° 

Wuire City sy tHe Intanp Sea.—By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Ode read at the opening of the Chicago 
Peace Congress. Illustrated. A poem of great 
strength and beauty. Admirably appropriate for 
supplementary reading by classes in Literature. 
10 cents acopy. $1.00 per dozen. 

PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITs RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. By Henry Richard, 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, OR MANKIND ONE 
Bopy. Address delivered before the Chicago Peace 
Congress, Aug. 18, 1893, by George Dana Board- 
man, D.1)., LL.D. Price, postpaid, 6 cents. 


20th, 1893. By Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. No 


Tae War System.—Its History, TENDENCY AND CHAR- 
ACTER: IN THE LiGuT OF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. The famous ser- 
mon preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. New Edition. Price, 10 cents. 

HistoricaL OF THE Mopern Peace MoveEMENT. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. A twelve- 
page tract. Price, 3 cents. 

Tue Boys’ Brigape: Irs CHARACTER AND TENDENCIES. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. New Edition. 
Eight pages. Price, 75 cents per hundred. 

Topics ror Essays AND Discussions IN SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND DepatinG Societies, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Senton receipt of one 
cent for postage. 

Report or THE CuicaGo Peace Coneress. Containing 
all the papers read and the stenographic report of 
the discussions. A most valuable historical docu- 
ment. Price postpaid, cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

Tue Cominc Rerorm.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
New Edition. Price, 2 cents each or $1.25 per 
hundred. 

Our Free Institutions For THe Promorion oF 
BruTatity AND Bure tary.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of postage. 

Tue Dress Parape at West Pornt.—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of 
postage. 

Ovcut Curistians TO Encace 1n War?—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Present Status and 

Prospects. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 
pages. Price 2c. each, or $1.25 per hundred. 

Dritt in Scuoors.— By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. 8 pages. Price, 2 cents. 
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Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADEL 

Issues Life, Endowment and Term Policies, which may be made 
payable to the beneficiaries in from 10 to 30 Annual Instalments ; 
also Instalment-Annuity Policies which provide a fixed income for 
the wife during her ENTIRE LIFE; also Partnership Policies, with 
liberal features. 

Its Term Policies are at very low rates of premium, and partic- 
ipate in surplus annually after second year. 

In everything which contributes to the SecuriTy and CuEap- 
NEss of Life Insurance this company is unexcelled. 


For information as to rates and plans apply to 
Cc. D. HAMMER, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


119 Devonshire Street Boston. 


R. P. Girrorp, Agent, 49 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
8. C. Tozzer, Agent, 343 Union St., Lynn, Mass. 
W. A. Batey, Agent, 518 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


r A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


IT am out of debt, and thanks to the Dish 
Washer business for it. In the past five weeks I 
have made over $500, and I am so thankful that I 
feel like telling everybody, so that they can be 
benefited by my experience. Anybody can sell 
Dish Washers because everybody wants one, es- 
pecially when it can be got so cheap. I believe 
that in two years from now every family will have 
one. You can get full particulars by addressing 
the Iron City Dish Washer Co., E. E. Pittsburg, 
Pa., and you can’t help but make money in this 
business. I believe that I can clear over $3,000 the 
coming year, and [am not going to let such an 
opportunity pass without improvement. 


expect to succeed without trying. 


THOMAS WOOD CO. 


Importers and Dealers in 


TEAS and COFFEES. 
213 and 215 State Street, - Boston 


J. E. FARWELL & CO.,, 


45 PEARL STREET, corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 
Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 


Tea and Coffee pots of artistic design with novel 
method of pouring. Prices from $2.50 to $17.25 
each. Ask for them or send for illustrations. 

THE ASBURY-PAINE MFG. CO., PHILA., PA. 
This ts a good thing.—Ed. 


PHILADELPHIA and CHICAGO. 


Succeeds the Friends’ Review and Christian Worker. 
eve” Pure, Spiritual Christianity, 


It considers the importance of religious experience, methods 
of Christian work, Christianity practically applied to politics, 
business, home and moral reforms. 


It is a Journal of Present rather than of Past Issues, 
and is alive to the religious thoughts of the day. 
Price, $1.50 a year. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE. 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS. _ By 
Charles Sumner. Cloth, 50 cts. 

LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By the Baroness von 
Suttner. Authorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New Editjon, cloth, 75 cts. 

POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
By Professor Sheldon Amos, M.A., Oxford. $1.25. 
PAX MUNDI. A concise account of the Modern Peace 
Movement. By T. K. Arnoldson, of the Swedish 
Parliament. ‘lranslated by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 
WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm Carlsen. Translated by 
P. H. Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 45 cts. 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Past, Pres- 
ENT AND Fouture. In French. By Michel Revon. 


Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of Printing. 


Crowned by the Institute of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 
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